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The Role of Local Food Systems in U.S. Farm Policy 



Summary 

Sales of locally produced foods comprise a small but growing part of U.S. agricultural sales. 
USDA estimates that farm-level value of local food sales totaled about $4.8 billion in 2008, or 
about 1.6% of the U.S. market for agricultural products. An estimated total of 107,000 farms are 
engaged in local food systems, or about 5% of all U.S. farms. 

There is no established definition of what constitutes a “local food.” Local and regional food 
systems generally refer to agricultural production and marketing that occurs within a certain 
geographic proximity (between farmer and consumer) or that involves certain social or supply 
chain characteristics in producing food (such as small family farms, urban gardens, or farms using 
sustainable agriculture practices). Some perceive locally sourced foods as fresher and higher in 
quality compared to some other readily available foods, and also believe that purchasing local 
foods helps support local farm economies and/or farmers that use certain production practices that 
are perceived to be more environmentally sustainable. 

A wide range of farm businesses may be considered to be engaged in local foods. These include 
direct-to-consumer marketing, farmers’ markets, farm-to-school programs, community-supported 
agriculture, community gardens, school gardens, food hubs and market aggregators, and kitchen 
incubators and mobile slaughter units. Other types of operations include on-farm sales/stores, 
internet marketing, food cooperatives and buying clubs, pick-your-own or “U-Pick” operations, 
roadside farm stands, urban farms (and rooftop farms and gardens), community kitchens, small- 
scale food processing and decentralized root cellars, and some agritourism or other types of on- 
farm recreational activities. 

The 2008 farm bill (P.L. 110-246, Food, Conservation, and Energy Act of 2008) contained a few 
program provisions that directly support local and regional food systems. However, many 
existing federal programs benefiting U.S. agricultural producers may also provide support and 
assistance for local food systems. These include farm support and grant programs administered by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA), and may be grouped into several broad program 
categories: marketing and promotion; business assistance; rural and community development; 
nutrition and education; agricultural research and cooperative extension; and farmland 
conservation. Examples include USDA’s farmers’ market programs, rural cooperative grants, and 
selected child nutrition programs, among myriad other grant and loan programs, as well as 
USDA’s research and cooperative extension service. Farm bill proposals debated in the 1 12 th 
Congress would have expanded several of these programs. 

The 1 13 th Congress will likely consider reauthorization of the 2008 farm bill and may reconsider 
proposals debated in the 1 12 th Congress to address expiring farm bill provisions, including 
provisions that either directly or indirectly support local food systems. Although the 2008 farm 
bill contained few specific programs that directly support local and regional food systems, many 
community and farm advocacy groups have been arguing that such food systems should play a 
larger policy role within the next farm bill, and that laws should be modified to reflect broader, 
more equitable policies across a range of production systems, including local food systems. The 
1 12 th Congress introduced legislation, including several comprehensive marker bills, which 
would have expanded the benefits for local and regional food systems. These issues may continue 
to be of interest in the 1 13 th Congress. 
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Introduction 

Sales of locally produced foods comprise a small, but growing, part of U.S. agricultural sales. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) estimates that farm-level value of local food sales 
totaled about $4.8 billion in 2008, about 1.6% of the U.S. market for agricultural products. An 
estimated total of 107,000 farms were engaged in local food systems, about 5% of all U.S. farms. 
Examples of the types of farming businesses that are engaged in local foods are direct-to- 
consumer marketing, farmers’ markets, farm-to-school programs, community-supported 
agriculture, community gardens, school gardens, food hubs and market aggregators, and kitchen 
incubators and mobile slaughter units, among myriad other types of operations. 

The 2008 farm bill (P.L. 110-246, Food, Conservation, and Energy Act of 2008) contained a few 
provisions that directly support local and regional food systems. 1 However, the farm bill contains 
several programs benefitting U.S. agricultural producers that may provide indirect support and 
assistance for such food systems. These include USDA farm support and grant programs that may 
be grouped into the following broad program categories: marketing and promotion; business 
assistance; rural and community development; nutrition and education; agricultural research and 
cooperative extension; and farmland conservation. Farm bill proposals debated in the 1 12 th 
Congress would have continued and expanded several of these programs. In addition, the 1 12 th 
Congress introduced legislation, including several comprehensive marker bills, which would have 
expanded the benefits for local and regional food systems. 

Many community and farm advocacy groups have argued that such food systems should play a 
larger policy role within the farm bill, and that the laws should be reformed to reflect broader, 
more equitable policies across a range of production systems, including local and regional food 
systems. Supporters of local foods cite the increasing popularity of local foods, given perceived 
higher product quality and freshness, and a general belief that purchasing local foods helps 
support local farm economies and/or farmers that use certain production practices that may be 
more environmentally sustainable. They also contend that subsidizing the more traditional 
agriculture producers creates a competitive disadvantage to other producers who do not receive 
such support. Those opposed to extending farm bill benefits to local food systems cite concerns 
about limited financial resources to support U.S. agriculture and the perceived need to support the 
most efficient and productive farms. Other criticisms highlight the perception that USDA’s 
support of local foods is mostly targeted to affluent consumers in urban areas, rather than fanners. 

This report is organized into three parts. First, it provides background on local and regional food 
systems, focusing on available data on direct-to-consumer sales, farmers’ markets, farm-to-school 
programs, community-supported agriculture (CSA), 2 and community gardens. Second, it 
highlights available resources within existing federal programs administered by USDA and other 

1 For the purposes of this report, “local and regional food systems” refers to systems in which foods are marketed 
directly to the consumer, or in which the identity of the farm where the food is produced is preserved in some way 
(often referred to “farm identity-preserved marketing”). USDA definitions of “direct-to-consumer” sales and “direct” 
sales to consumers are not strictly equivalent: direct-to-consumer sales are defined as the value of agricultural products 
sold directly to individuals for human consumption (e.g., from roadside stands, farmers’ markets, and U-pick sites), but 
exclude agricultural products sold through their own processing and marketing operations (e.g., catalog or internet 
sales) and nonedible products, which may be included as part of “direct” sales. 

2 As is discussed later in this report, a CSA provides a way for consumers to buy local, seasonal food directly from a 
farm by pledging to support that farm’s costs and risks at the beginning of each year in return for a share of that farm’s 
annual production. 
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agencies that may be applied to support local food systems. It also describes some of the Obama 
Administration’s initiatives that leverage existing USDA programs to support local food systems. 
(A more comprehensive table and description of existing programs is included in the Appendix). 
Finally, it discusses some of the legislative options that were proposed in the 1 12 th Congress 
intended to broaden support for local and regional food systems, as part of the next farm bill. 
These issues may continue to be of interest in the 1 13 th Congress as it continues to consider 
reauthorization of the 2008 farm bill. 



Local Food Markets 

Estimated Market Size 

In recent years, growing demand for “local” foods has raised the importance of direct farm sales 
and the marketing of locally grown foods within the U.S. agricultural sector. Although local food 
sales still comprise a small share of overall sales, demand continues to grow. USDA estimated 
that the farm-level value of local food sales totaled about $4.8 billion in 2008, from both direct- 
to-consumer sales and intermediated sales (Figure 1). Of this total, direct-to-consumer sales 
accounted for $0.9 billion, and intermediated sales (through local grocers, restaurants, and 
regional distributors) accounted for $2.7 billion in local food sales. 3 Farms using both direct and 
intermediated marketing channels accounted for another $1.2 billion in sales. Compared to a total 
farm-level value of all U.S. agricultural production estimated at about $300 billion, the local 
foods segment of the market accounted for about 1.6% of the U.S. market for agricultural 
products. 4 An estimated total of 107,000 farms were engaged in local food systems, about 5% of 
all U.S. farms. 5 

The popularity of and demand for local foods continues to grow. Survey results reported by the 
National Restaurant Association indicate that locally sourced meats and seafood and locally 
grown produce are among the top menu trends for 2012, followed by healthful kids’ meals and 
locally sourced foods and ingredients/’ Locally grown and organic foods are also expected to be 
among the trends with the greatest growth potential in the produce industry. 7 Some major food 
retailers, such as Walmart, also have stated their intentions to increases their purchases of locally 
sourced produce and food from small and medium farmers, along with other steps intended to 
increase the availability of fresh fruits and vegetables to consumers/ 



3 S. Low and S. Vogel, Direct and Intermediated Marketing of Local Foods in the United States, ERR- 128, USDA 
Economic Research Service (ERS), November 2011, http://www.ers.usda.gov/publications/errl28/; and “Local Foods 
Marketing Channels Encompass a Wide Range of Producers,” Amber Waves, December 2011. 

4 USDA, Census of Agriculture, 2007, Table 2. Data are for 2007. 

5 Ibid. There were an estimated total of 2.2 million U.S. farms in 2007. 

6 “Children’s Nutrition, Local Foods to Top Menu Trends,” Food Business News, December 8, 20 1 1 . Based on a 
survey of 1,800 professional chefs who are members of the American Culinary Federation. Also, “Locally Sourced 
Meats among Top Menu Trends for 2011,” Meatingplace , November 2, 2010. 

7 Informal feedback to Fresh Produce Industry discussion group, November 14, 201 1. 

8 “Walmart Unveils Global Sustainable Agriculture Goals,” October 14, 2010, press release, http://walmartstores.com/ 
pressroom/news/ 10376.aspx; “Walmart ramping up fresh food marketing push next year” Agri-Pulse, December 2011. 
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